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ARE THERE TWO AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 

ARCHITECTURE? 

By Charles E. White, Jr. 



THE changing tendency of American Domestic 
Architecture within a decade has been so 
marked and characteristics are so different 
from what they were that it is sometimes well to 
pause and analyse present practice with a view 
toward determining its trend. History, of course, 
will tell the tale and we who live in the present can- 
not hope to do more than give facts as indicated by 
examples of present-day buildings. Historians, 
twenty-five or fifty years from now will be able to 
trace the evolution of building design step by step 
as it occurred. We may prophesy what will happen 
with more or less accuracy according to the amount 
of genius we have for prognostication but only those 
who follow us can know the actual results. 

Is there an American architecture? Before at- 



architects and artists it is our belief that American 
buildings even when indicating in details tendencies 
of undoubted foreign extraction may be typically 
and logically American. What does it matter when 
an American admires Italian villas that he build 
himself one, providing it is an original conception 
and not a literal copy? If he likes English work 
why shouldn't he build in English, or if he prefers, 
why not Spanish, German or any other prototype 
providing it is thoroughly Americanized? With an 
American arrangement of rooms, American ideas of 
construction and details peculiar to America, alone, 
is his house any the less American? 

There are many different opinions about this and 
architects and artists, themselves, have never settled 
it by argument, so let us suppose that the reader will 




Example of Domestic Architecture as Practiced by a Leader in the New School 

Louis Sullivan, Architect 



tempting to answer this question we must know 
what is meant by the term American architecture. 
Is it meant to imply an original American architec- 
ture, that is, a mode of design that is true of Amer- 
ica alone and of no other country? If this is what is 
meant, then there is no American architecture for 
most certainly Americans have invented no brand- 
new style for America; all American modes have 
evolved from foreign types, some more, some less. 
If the term American architecture is less strictly 
interpreted and permitted to express more broadly 
a type of architecture peculiar to America though it 
may have been evolved from borrowed types, then 
America has an architecture all its own, a style (or 
styles) peculiarly American and never seen as such 
in other countries. 

Contrary to popular belief among some noted 



choose sides and settle the point to his own satisfac- 
tion, influenced solely by his own judgment. 

In viewing types of modern American architecture 
it simplifies our study and is of more interest to 
the average reader to consider Domestic Architec- 
ture, so let us take our examples from dwelling 
houses exclusively. 

The first type of modern design we turn to is 
the so-called "insurgent" School, frequently refer- 
red to as Prairie Architecture because it originated 
in and around Chicago and the Middle West, those 
artists who first practiced along these lines claiming 
that they got their inspiration from the wide and 
level prairie. This is the fundamental mode of 
design which is opposed to the other more regular 
school of design (that might be termed the Conven- 
tional School), and though occasionally reflecting 
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European prototypes it is very far removed 
from them. 

Before considering the details of Prairie 
Architecture, it is very interesting to knov^ 
something of its history. In the first place, 
there v^as Mr. H. H. Richardson of Boston, one 
of the first architects in America to depart de- 
cidedly from traditional design as formerly 
employed by architects. That is, though his 
designs were based upon European prototypes 
he v^as so great an artist that instead of slavish- 
ly copying, detail by detail, the architecture 
of foreign lands he conceived and carried out 
fresh American ideas, resulting in fine archi- 
tectural compositions of genuine originality. 
Trinity Church, Boston, is one of his best known 
examples of original work. Though based upon 
Romanesque prototypes it is so free and new 
in feeling as to be classed as what one might 
term genuine American architecture. Perhaps 
the design might not be considered very revo- 
lutionary in character at the present time but 
Trinity Church indicates a wide departure from 
the conventional. At the period in which it was 





An Example of Conventional Architecture, Charming and 
Not Commonplace. Howard Van Doren Shaw, Architect 

built it was really revolutionary, considered a bold 
piece of work, causing critical condemnation from 
some and admiration from others. 

After Mr. Richardson came Mr. Louis Sullivan of 
Chicago, an architect educated in Europe in the con- 
ventional way but having sufficient freedom of spirit 
to prevent his mind from running in conventional 
channels. Mr. Sullivan's earliest work seems to in- 
dicate the influence of Richardsonian methods of de- 
sign but like all great men he quickly developed his 
typical Sullivanesque manner and was and now is 
truly himself and no one else. Mr. Sullivan's work 
cannot be truly termed Py^airie Architecture as 
inspired particularly by the wide and flat landscapes 
of the Middle West. To quote his own statements it 
is more logically Organic Architecture and Mr. Sul- 
livan's chief place in history, we prophesy, will be 
this important contribution to modern art; that an 
architectural design should be so organic in nature 
that the building will be a complete harmonious 
unit in its entirety; that its interior floor plans 
should be so logically expressed in the exterior 



A Conventional Design with English Tendencies Very Much 
Americanized. Charles E. White, Jr., Architect 



faQades that one would realize in a general way the 
arrangement of the interior by merely gazing at the 
exterior. This is a rough-and-ready, incomplete 
explanation of Mr. Sullivan's philosophy but it 
may serve to convey to readers the fundamental 
principles. We are illustrating one of his most 
interesting house designs. 

In Mr. Sullivan's office, Mr. Frank Lloyd 
Wright "lived, breathed and had his being" until, 
though a very young man to take up individual 
practice, he "graduated" from the studio of the 
Master and became, himself, a Master. As is 
always the case (and naturally so) Mr. Wright's 
early work reflected the teaching of Mr. Sullivan 
but our young architect soon drew away from 
that and we began to perceive the genuine 
Wright style so revolutionary in character that 
its message spread quickly over the land and 
there was much criticism from his more conven- 
tional colleagues. About this time Mr. Wright 
invented Prairie Architecture, a sort of trans- 
ition from what he had done before. His phi- 
losophy and feeling molded it into a definite 
"style," leading him through early stages into an 
original composition of low, flat roof with wide 
overhang and bold use of horizontal lines. As time 
went on Mr. Wright's pupils "graduated" and now 




This Western Home Indicates Undoubted Tendencies of 
the New School. John Van Bergen, Architect 
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An Example of a Very Fresh Composition Introducing the Feeling of Both the Old and New Schools 

Geo. W. Maher, Architect 



we have in contemporary times quite a flock of young 
architects practicing along the same lines, some of 
these men having graduated from Mr. Wright's 
studio and others without special training, merely 
adopting and adapting the ideas of the new school 
with more or less success. 

The house designed by Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright 
plainly shows the characteristics of this Mid- 
Western type of design. These houses are con- 
ceived in a very different manner from the build- 
ings of the "other" more conventional School in 
which the more ordinary architectural modes and 
styles are used. In Prairie Architecture the archi- 
tect begins with a complete design in mind composed 
of architectural units consisting of a certain number 
of window units and a certain amount of wall space. 
Thus the floor plans are nearly as regular and quite 
as scientific as the floor plans of a steel-frame office 
building; — that is, there is a regular sequence of 
rooms and in many examples the exterior walls of 
every room are more or less a repetition of window 
units, piers and wall spaces. Another way to under- 
stand the idea as indicated in some designs is to note 
their likeness to the systematic symmetry of a Pull- 
man car, consisting of rows of windows with a bit of 
blank wall at each end. If this statement appears 
like a jest to readers, let us hasten to assure them 
that no jest is intended; an examination of the illus- 
tration will convince one of the charm of the design. 

Prairie Architecture is very free in type and 
not necessarily bound down too rigidly by rules. 
Another excellent example of Mr. Wright's work in 
which rows of windows are not the predominating 
features is convincing. Windows here are in groups. 



more as they are in Conventional Architecture but, 
nevertheless, there is the unmistakable Wrightesque 
mode in this almost "engineering-like" system of 
design, quite as systematic as a steel bridge. 

The most noticeable characteristics of Prairie 
Architecture are, as one might suppose, the long, low 
horizontal lines. Cornices go 'round and 'round the 
entire building on the same level. Roofs overhang 
at least four or five feet and often more, and are very 
flat in pitch. Horizontal moldings or bands of wood, 
frequently at the level of the window-sills, extend on 
every fagade. Another idea originating in this 
School is the elimination of the conventional foun- 
dation as an item of design. Unlike ordinary houses 
where the foundations (underpinning) of the build- 
ing extend two or three feet above ground and are 
often of different material than the walls above 
(brick, stone or cement) , in Prairie houses the foun- 
dation walls stop at the ground level where a broad 
band of masonry begins, surmounted by the regular 
wall treatment. Thus the designs are quite monu- 
mental in feeling and give a sturdy, dignified, archi- 
tectural look to the houses. 

Chimneys on these houses are unlike any chim- 
neys one ever before observed for they are usually 
huge slabs of plain wall extending slightly above 
the roof and composing so well with the walls be- 
low that one feels their actual "oneness" with the 
balance of the building. Almost invariably the 
chimneys are composed of the same material as the 
side walls of the building ; never cement walls with 
a brick chimney as is so often the case in conven- 
tional designs. 
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Typical of Some Designs Wliere the Conventional House 
Is Handled in an Unusual Manner. Tallmadge and 
Watson, Architects 



In a general way there are two main types of 
Prairie houses, — those rectangular in shape (which 
may have subordinate wings running off from either 
side of the main mass) and the square types. The 
house by John Van Bergen, Architect, is a good ex- 
ample of the square type consisting of a square, or 
very nearly square mass with a porch projecting 
at one side. Note here the same characteristic 
rows or groups of windows, low overhanging roof 
and horizontal and in this case vertical bands of 
wood arranged systematically. There is no sepa- 
rate underpinning as the wall treatment goes right 
down to the ground. 

As one might imagine there are many criticisms 
of Prairie Architecture, both for and against. 
Wherever there are groups of artists having vary- 
ing ideas you will find a difference of opinion. Some 
American architects (and noted ones, too) term 
their Prairie School confreres, "freaks." They see 
nothing in the work but affectation and dilettante 
striving for "something different"; at least, many 
conventional architects thought these things a few 
years ago when the new ideas were more crude. 
We believe the majority of artists now, however, 
have respect for the new School, appreciating its 
virility and the truth and honesty of their insurgent 
colleagues. If there is any criticism to be made, 
we believe it should be along the lines that some of 
Mr. Wright's pupils seem to be following too closely 
in his footsteps. In other words, we have seen few- 
evidences that the younger men are drawing away 
from the Wrightesque in the same fashion that Mr. 
Sullivan got away from Mr. Richardson, and in the 
same manner that Mr. Wright got away from Mr. 
Sullivan. The same criticism applies to the Conven- 
tional School also, where only too frequently archi- 
tects are content to follow too closely the beaten 
path instead of striking out and thinking for them- 
selves. 



Now, between the two Schools of Architecture 
there are many shades of opinion which cannot be 
classed as of either School. For instance, there 
are designers who, though influenced by the insur- 
gent School are equally influenced by the more 
traditional School. Naturally, their work indi- 
cates some of the peculiarities of both. Examine 
the house by William Gray Purcell, Architect, and 
note a very interesting design based somewhat 
upon the precedents of Conventional Architecture 
but containing unmistakable earmarks of the work 
of the insurgents. 

To understand the characteristics of Conven- 
tional Architecture one needs but view the modern 
houses built in almost any community, in most of 
which the precedents of ordinary house design are 
followed. Thus we have American houses built 
somewhat along the lines of English, German, 
Swiss, Italian, Dutch and many other European 
prototypes. Our own "Colonial" style is not really 
our own but was borrowed in the first place from 
England though we have so modified it as to make 
it typically American. Naturally, those architects 
who, with less genius than their more clever col- 
leagues, merely copy foreign architecture or weakly 
imitate the designs of others, produce weak and 
timid compositions. On the other hand, designers 
of mark are producing artistic results of great 
originality though they may be working along con- 
ventional lines. 

Architects of the Conventional School are greatly 
in the majority. As is usual with radicals in other 
spheres, "rebels" or insurgents are in the minority 
but there is much influence going out from both 
Schools. Younger men growing up and coming 
in contact with these influences have their ideas 
modifled one way or the other, becoming more 
radical or more conservative according to which 
influence is stronger. 




A Design Out of the Ordinary Yet Not So Far Removed 
from the Conventional.* William Gray Purcell, 
Architect 
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For a conventional type of design handled in a 
fresh and vigorous manner, we should view the 
house by Howard Van Doren Shaw, Architect, with 
considerable pleasure. ' Tallmadge and Watson, 
Architects, illustrate an unusual and engaging 
treatment of a somewhat conventional house. The 
slightly English tendencies of a brick and cement 
house, by Charles E. White, Jr., Architect, are of 
interest. 

It has sometimes been predicted that the Prairie 
School would, after an extended term of years, 
gradually modify and absorb the Conventional 



this monostyle will be a combination of both 
Schools. We hardly think, however, that this will 
ever be, and look rather for a variety of styles as 
at the present time for we believe that a cosmo- 
politan nation like America will likely demand a 
cosmopolitan Architecture. Perhaps it is best this 
way. One general style might prove monotonous 
when repeated anywhere from one-hundred thous- 
and to a million times! 

One final, peculiar fact about Prairie Architec- 
ture is that, though created expressly for a flat 
country, houses of this School are charming in the 




Illustrating the Point That Great Variety Is Possible in an "Insurgent Composition" 

Frank Lloyd Wright, Architect 



School. In fact, the Prairie School has been hailed 
by some as exponent of the great, new American 
art that will some day revolutionize the land. A 
careful survey of conditions, and the present trend 
of Domestic Architecture, leads us to believe, how- 
ever, that Prairie Architecture will, itself, become 
modified. Its sturdy note and philosophic charm 
may undoubtedly influence Conventional Architec- 
ture making it less conventional, but we believe 
that Conventional Architecture will continue to 
make its influence felt. If ever there is a typical 
American Architecture, so typical that all designs 
seem born of the same mother we prophesy that 



mountains ! No type of design for hills and valleys 
has proved more practical or more artistic! 

The terms Conventional Architecture and Prairie 
Architecture are the writer's own. Some of his 
colleagues may take exceptions to this nomencla- 
ture as too dictatorial, for no such terms have 
ever, so far as the writer knows, been standard- 
ized. Generally speaking, however, there are these 
two Schools of Architecture, with possibly a num- 
ber of wavering ones between, and we invite our 
readers to coin as many names for them as 
they desire if they do not like the names we 
have used. 



